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ABSTRACT.—Ethnobotanical information on the Native use of 4/ species of in¬ 
digenous plants on Nunivak Island, Alaska is presented. Changes in subsistence 
use among the Cup'it Eskimo of Nunivak, throughout the twentieth century, have 
resulted in the loss of traditional ethnobotanical knowledge. While previous stud¬ 
ies have presented limited information on the importance of particular plant spe¬ 
cies to the local diet, additional data regarding the role of indigenous plants and 
subsequent changes in plant use have recently been recorded. They are discussed 
here in light of the adoption of western foods and medicines and increased contact 
of the Cup'it with mainland peoples. Current knowledge of traditional plant use 
and the importance of plants to local dietary, medicinal and utilitarian uses are 

summarized. 

Key words: ethnobotany, Cup'it Eskimo, indigenous plant use, Nunivak Island, 

Alaska. 


RESUMEN.-Presentacion de datos ethnobotanicos de 47 especies de plantas in- 
digenas y las maneras de uso por la gente indigetia de la Isla Nuniva en e 
estado de Alaska. Los cambios en los usos de estas plantas para a su sisenc 
por los Esquimales Cup'it de Nunivak a traves del siglo XX han ocasiona o 
perdida de conocimientos ethnobotanicos tradidonales. Mientras que os es 
anteriores han presentado datos liniitados sobre la importancia de ciertas c p , 
de plantas comestibles en la dieta local, recientemente se ha ocumen a 
macion adicional respeto al papel de las plantas indigenas y os cam 
usos de estas. Esta nueva informacion se discute en este trabajo en . 

adoptacion de alimentos y medicinas occidentals y del aumento e cohre 

cial entre los Cup'it v los habitantes del continente. El conoamien o ac 
los usos tradicionales de estas plantas nativas y su importanaa e , 

asi que los usos utilitarios y medicinales de estas, se resumen tn es 

RfiSUME.—Des informations ethno-botaniques sur 1 usa g e ^ ^angements dans 
tes indigenes sur File de Nunivak sont presentees iu. Leb _ iaux Cup'it 

•'usage de ces plantes comme moyen de subsistance parmis es^ ^ connaissanC es 

de Nunivak, au cours du vingti^me siecle, ont abou i ^ P presonte des 

^hno-botaniques tradiHoneUes. Alors que leS J*^ ^ s p^s de plantes dans le 
informations limitees sur l'importance de certam -P § concer ^ ant j e r 61e des 

regime ahmentaire regional, des donnees supple n u n tesonteterecueillies 

plantes indigenes et les changements dans I usage ece P , |' ac j 0 ption 

recemment. On en traite dans cet arlpeWl. _ . ^ lus Sequent des 

d aliments et de medicaments occidentaux et du con a 2e des plantes 

Cup'it avec les gens du continent. La connaissance actuelle de I usage P 
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indigenes traditionelles et l'importance des plantes dans les usages locaux quant 

au regime alimentaire et a la medecine et dans d'autres emplois utilitaires sont 
presentees ici en resume. 


INTRODUCTION 

The \ ukon-Kuskokwim Delta, a geographic and cultural area historically oc¬ 
cupied by Central-Alaskan-Yup'ik speaking Eskimos in southwestern Alaska, en¬ 
compasses an area of almost 81 million kilometers (31,250 square miles) or 8.1 
million hectares (20 million acres). This region consists of a vast and largely road¬ 
less expanse of low lying tundra that has attracted limited attention from eth¬ 
nographers in the past. Native villages are located along the areas major water- 
v\nys with development largely limited to commercial fishing. The degree of con¬ 
tact between subcultural groups within the Delta cannot accurately be determined 
due to conflicting early historic data and later movements of peoples throughout 
the region, but villages are known to have been linked by extensive trade net¬ 
works, intermarriage among village residents, and village alliances during times 
of warfare (VanStone 1984:224). Knowledge of the Native use of indigenous flora 
in the Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta remains quite limited. Early ethnobotanical stud¬ 
ies in the region are limited to research on Nunivak Island (Fries 1977; Lantis 

^r\^' hfelson Island (Ager and Ager 1980) and the village of Napaskiak 

(Oswalt 1957) located along the Kuskokwim River (see Figure 1). Nunivak Island, 
ocated approximately 37 kilometers (23 miles) west of the Alaskan mainland and 
. ometers (130 miles) west of Bethel, the largest town in the Delta, has tra- 
ltaona y rem 3irted the most isolated area in southwestern Alaska. Nunivak is 
t e on y major off-shore island inhabited by Central-Yup'ik speaking people, the 

u; ^ un * varrm * u t (VanStone 1989), who maintained their isolation until 
er or c War II when an airstrip linked the island to the mainland. The present 

i , y summarizes the known traditional use of indigenous plants on Nunivak 

n in a ** on changes in plant use during the twentieth century, and 
pi vices comparisons of plant use with that of mainland Yukon-Kuskokwim Es- 

°f ***?i!? 1S information was obtained from Cup'it elders during a four 
year ca. „-i 98) collaborative anthropological project between the author and 

e community o Mekoryuk. Community members participated in all facets of 

■ J! • V * n k arc haeological excavations, oral interviews and artifact and 

en ication, and were monetarily reimbursed for sharing their expertise. 


SETTING 
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FIGURE 1.—Map of Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta showing villages discussed in t 
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rocky beaches and numerous coves and protective inlets, 
contains an upland plateau-like area rising in elevation from *-"• volcanic 
above sea level (498 to 800 feet), culminating in a mountainous ‘ 

origin. The lowland areas are generally well-watered andI contain numerous lakts 

and ponds, while the mountainous areas have fewer lakes a p g 

m °st of the larger lakes are located within this latter region. , g 

Nunivak hLd is subject to a Subarchc -nH-"^nflu^ced by the 

' urrounding sea which produces a relatively st . fr L, uen t fog; winters are 

generally cool and windy, with some areas experien g , tempera ture is 

mu l ., / . . j- tu„ viand's mean annual temperature is 


rally cool and windy, with some areas expe . annua i temperature is 
■2° Centigrade (C) <20“F) with mean daily temperatures rangmg from 25 k. 
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(-13° F) in January and February to 10° C (49.9 f F) in August (Swanson et al. 
1986). Rain and snowfall is heavier than on the adjacent mainland, resulting in 
frequently overcast days with dense fogs. This difference from the mainland delta 
regions is due to the greater effect of the Bering Sea on the island environment, 
’recipitation is moderate with a mean annual rainfall of 40.6 cm (16 inches) and 

snowfall of 137 cm (54 inches). 

( he present flora of Nunivak has been intensively studied by Bos (1967), who 
built upon the earlier work of Palmer and Rouse (1945). The island's vegetation 
is predominantly comprised of Arctic tundra containing a variety of lichens, 
grasses, sedges, flowers, and shrubs. It is similar to coastal and coastal-upland 
vegetation found throughout western and northwestern Alaska. The tallest island 
plants are shrubby willows which can reach up to eight feet in height along some 
of the island's river courses. Major vegetational types (Figure 2) are comprised of 
wet tundra, dry tundra, and grass-browse (i.e., grass hummock and beach grass- 
forb). Wet tundra covers approximately 57% of the island and is most prevalent 
on the north side of the island between the villages of Mekoryuk and Nash Har¬ 
bor, extending southward. Dry tundra covers most of the interior portions of 
Nunivak (13.6%) and includes two recognized subtypes: dry tundra found on 
areas of sloping terrain having good drainage, and alpine tundra found at higher 
elevations on hills and mountains. Grass-browse covers approximately 23.4% of 
the island and is found interspersed with the dry tundra subtype and along edges 
of streams and rivers adapted to periodic flooding. 


PREVIOUS ETHNOBOTANICAL RESEARCH 


Previous investigations of the Native use of Nunivak Island flora are limited 


to the works of Margaret Lantis and Janet Fries. Margaret Lantis spent a year on 
Nunivak (ca. 1939-1940) studying the social dynamics of the Cup'it people (Lantis 
1946), with subsequent research efforts focusing on the development of children, 
local genealogies, the psycho-dynamics of Cup'it society, and community politics. 
A brief summary of local plant use was later published by Lantis (1959) along 
with comparisons to the Native use of plants throughout Alaska. In 1977, Janet 
Fries (1977) completed a senior honor's paper on the vascular flora of Nunivak 
which addressed the flora she found to be in current use at the time of her study. 


M\ investigation of the use and importance of island flora stems from my 1995- 
1998 Ph.D. anthropology research on Nunivak where I was able to work closely 


with Cup it elders from the village of Mekoryuk, the only village remaining on 
Nunivak, and build upon these earlier studies (Griffin 1999). While my research 

focus was based on reconstructing changes in Native lifeways over time at the 
\ illage of Nash Elarbor, located approximately 43 kilometers (27 miles) west of 
Mekoryuk, I was also able to discuss traditional use of indigenous plants with 
island elders. This paper presents a summary of Cup'it plant use derived from 
elder interviews both in their homes anel during collecting activities. 

Indigenous plants were an integral part of the year-round diet of Eskimo 
people in addition to their incorporation in other facets of their life. Contrary to 
the peipular perception of Eskimo people surviving solely on fish and meat, the 
Cup it utilized a large number of local plants for food, medicinal, and utilitarian 
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FIGURE 2. —Distribution of major vegetation types (adapted from Bos 1967). 


purposes. An earlier Alaskan study estimated that up to 15% of the diet of West- 
ern Eskimo people (Kotzebue to Alaska Peninsula) is made up of vegetable re¬ 
sources (Young and Hall 1969:43). While plant resources remained sparse on some 
off-shore islands such as St. Lawrence Island (Young and Hall 1969), on Nuni\ak 
they provided a significant addition to the Cup'it's year-round diet. Table 1 pro¬ 
vides a list of the seasonal use of indigenous plants by the Cup it. A complete 

all utilized species (including subspecies, variations and synonyms), au¬ 
thority for scientific names and voucher specimen numbers is included in the 

Appendix. 


NATIVE PLANT TAXONOMY 


f \ ^ dictionar y Cup'ig terms and their roots is in draft form and an analysis 
Y Native root systems is not yet possible. However, an examination of general 
u Pik terms (Jacobson 1984) provides comparative data useful in distinguishing 
■ ^ as > c plant terminology distinctions among the Cup it. ^ up ik speakers (in 
u uig the Cup'it) tend to divide plants into basic groups based on how plants 
re traditionally used, their similarity in appearance or physical dtaracfceristics. 
example the Cup'ig plant name ciwussit translates to wild greens that can 
e «>okecr and is used to denote several distinct species that are prepared in a 
. 1 ar m anner (i.e., Rumex arcticus (sour dtxrk). Polygonum bi^torta (bistort) and /. 

PflfliDl (alnm^ L'.w i/A ,-innDfp a 11 moss species (o.ii.# I oill 111 


\ f 11/ l I II liJ \OVrv.. -—- ,, - m - J. 

nut (alpine bistort). Kumanitet is used to denote all moss species (e.g., o i in 

liphf( S c aSe< ^ on fmditional use of moss as a wick in lamps (kutnan •— lamp, 
n , xam ples of plants grouped bv similarity in appearance or setting include. 
quat term used to designate several varieties of seaweed (e.g., Paltiinrui pnl 
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mat a [dulse], Fucus spp. [bladderwrack]), and 2) agyam att'a(i) —used for all puff¬ 
ball species (Lycoperdon spp. and Calvaiia spp.). In Yup'ik, agyam ana translates 
to meteor and meteors are traditionally said to turn into puffballs when they land 
(Jacobson 1984:48). Still other plant names highlight distinctions within a genus 
such as qugyuguat which is used to refer to all Salix (willow) species except those 
exhibiting catkins which are referred to as qimugkararat. Further analysis is need¬ 
ed in order to fully understand the Cup'it's concept and categorization of local 

flora. 

A similarity of plant use and some Native plant names between the Cup'it 
of Nunivak Island and the Inuit on the Seward Peninsula to the north were iden¬ 
tified during the study. The Eskimo linguistic branch consists of two clearly dif¬ 
ferentiated sub-groups, Yup'ik and Inuit-Inupiaq (Woodbury 1984). Yup'ik was 
spoken aboriginally on the coast of the Chuckchi Peninsula in Siberia and in 
Alaska from Norton Sound south to the Alaska Peninsula and east to Prince 
William Sound. The Cup'it speak a sub-dialect of Yup'ik known locally as Cup'ig 
which is the most divergent dialect within the Yup'ik branch. The Inuit of North¬ 
ern Alaska and Canada speak Inupiaq which is spoken by Inuit peoples from the 
Seward Peninsula in Alaska across Arctic Canada. Similarities between some 
Cup'ig, Yup ik and Inupiaq plant names (e.g., kavlag — kavlak — kavlaq [ Arcto - 
staphylos alpina], paunrat — paunraq—paungaq [empetrum nigrum], pekner — pek~ 
neq—pikneq ( Eriophorum angustifolium]) and food preparations (e.g., akutar — ak- 
utaq—akutuq [Eskimo ice-cream comprised of berries, seal oil, reindeer tallow 
(Crisco), snow and sometimes salmon eggs]) highlight extended contact between 
western Alaskan peoples over time. Further research is needed to evaluate the 
degree of sharing between these language branches with regard to the recognition 
and use of indigenous plants. 

PLANT HARVEST, PREPARATION AND STORAGE 

On Nunivak, most indigenous plants were traditionally gathered by women 
and children when the men were harvesting other available resources (e.g., cari¬ 
bou, waterfowl, seal) (Della Boesche, personal communication September 1995; 
Lantis 1946). While fresh spring greens provided a welcome addition to the diet, 
which in winter was based largely on dried and stored foods, other greens were 
harvested throughout the year as they ripened, and used with some of those 
stored for winter use. With the melting of the island's snow pack, local greens 
and berries not picked during the previous fall's harvest, begin to appear and 
were added to the local diet. Depending on the time the ice pack began to break¬ 
up, Cup it families would leave their winter villages and move to spring seal 
wimps. Cup it men would journey out along the ice to harvest arriving sea mam¬ 
mals (i.e., seals, walrus) while the women would spend much of their time har¬ 
vesting available plant resources (greens and seaweeds) and shellfish. Early spring 
plants included: marsh marigold {Caltha palustris), sour dock {Rumex arc tic us), wild 
celery (Angelica lucida), wild lettuce ( Draba borealis or D. hyperborea), wild parsnip 
(/ igusticum Hultenii), wild rhubarb (Polygonum viviparum), mountain sorrel (Oxyrhi 

digyna), Pallas buttercup (Ranunculus pallasii), and Labrador tea (Ledum palastre 
decumbens). 
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After the completion of the hunting season, families would move to summer 
fish camps. Fish comprised the most prolific and essential subsistence resource 
for many Alaskan Natives living in the Yukon-Kuskokvvim Delta region and its 
harvest would occupy the majority of the families' efforts for several months. 
Traditional plants would continue to be harvested as they ripened and were eaten 
fresh or placed in underground caches for temporary storage. By late summer/ 
early fall, several berry species (e.g., Rubus chamaemoras, R. arcticus, Empetrum 
nigrum) and local greens (e.g., Riimex arcticus ) were ready to be harvested and 
women and children would spend most days on the tundra gathering plant re¬ 
sources. 

Most plants were available in a variety of locales and their harvest did not 
dictate moving the family to specific camps. Plants that grew in abundance in 
specific terrain, such as several varieties of cliff greens, usually offered other re¬ 
sources that could be harvested at the same time (e.g., fish, Sandhill cranes). 
Greens such as Rumex arcticus (sour dock) could be found throughout the island 
and all old camp sites are said to contain buried cache pits once used for plant 
storage (Williams and Williams 1995a). Still, several specific camps were high¬ 
lighted in oral interviews for their abundance of particular greens. These camps 
would be visited seasonally and are often marked by the location of numerous 
stone cache pits used to store the greens until their removal in the fall to the 

harvester's winter residence. 

As an example, when harvesting "wild spinach" or sour dock, elders state 
that they would stay in an area until they had harvested enough for their family’s 

long-term needs (Amos 1991; Kiokun 1995a). After picking, they would cook the 
spinach a little bit before placing it into a cache dug underground. 

Cook em half way, just for the leaves to just shrivel up and not take much 
space, and they would dig ditches and line it with a certain type of twigs 
and grass and put em' in there until the weather gets colder, before the 
■jp•> ground get hard, knowing that when it freezes, that Ciwasscit- (Rumex 
arcticus) would freeze in with the earth. So before that time they would 
go over there again, pull the C iwassat out and this time leave em on top 
of the ground .... They would cover them with grass, probably willows 
too to keep them together and they would leave them until it freezes 

(Amos 1991:16). 

Before placing the spinach in the caches, the cooked leaves would be drained 
|’f juice and the pit lined with woven grass mats. "Some people rolled them up 
1 e a ball and put them away. Each roll was made enough for one meal. They 
rolled the spinach ball big enough for their dinner or a snack. Thats how they 
look them out of the ground" (Amos and Amos 1989:25). Grass was placed on 
op before the cache was covered with rocks to insure it would not be disturbtd 
deeded (Kiokun 1995a). Berries were stored in much the same way, except 
these pits would be lined with rocks (Kiokun 1995a; Whitman 1995) and raw 
s P»nach was used as an inner lining (Kiokun 1995a). The berries would have no 
^ ^ ^ hen removed, since they would have dried out while being stored undei 
8 ound. In the fall, people would return to their seasonal caches and transport 
lr stored berries and greens to their winter village. Curtis (1930.o6) describts 
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FIGURE 3.—Rock-lined cache pits at Nash Harbor Village, Nunivak Island, Alaska. 


berry caches as "a small box-like structure of flat stones lined with grass and 
covered with sod until air-and water-tight." Examples of such features were dis¬ 
covered during recent archaeological excavations on the island (see Figure 3). 

METHODS 

Earlier ethnobotanical studies among the Cup'it (Fries 1977; Lantis 1946, 
1939) identified many of the plants in use in the 1940s and 1970s. Information 
within these studies do not always agree regarding the traditional use of island 
vegetation (i.e., Lantis (1946:172) states that no plant poisons were used by the 
Cup'it in hunting or fishing while Fries (1977:32-33) states Aconitum delphinifoliitM 
[aconite] was used by "old-timers" to make poison darts or arrows). My research 
sought additional information and clarification on the Native use of indigenous 
plants and changes to this use over time. 

During my investigation, collecting expeditions were conducted on the local 
tundra near the villages of Nash Harbor and Mekoryuk in order to gather ex¬ 
amples ot utilized plants. At Nash Harbor, Cup'it crew members participating in 
a community archaeology project (Griffin 1999), pointed out significant plants 
and shared information on their harvest, preparation, use, and storage. On several 
occasions, 1 was able to join families on plant forays to gather seasonal greens or 
berries. Plant specific information was shared on the use of various plants during 
these trips. 

While information on Native uses of indigenous plants was gathered infor¬ 
mally during the initial phase of this study, more detailed, plant specific infor- 
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mation was obtained during subsequent interviews with Cup'it elders. Interviews 
took place between 1995-1998 and involved elders examining fresh and dried 
and pressed plant species, in addition to the identification of plants through pub¬ 
lished botanical guides (e.g., Schofield 1989). Interviews were conducted during 
all seasons of the year but fresh specimens were not always available during 
discussions. Pressed and dried specimens, collected while on the island, often 
proved of little use due to poor recognition resulting from color change and 
withered condition. In these cases, published botanical guides with large color 
plates were used to assist the discussion with information regarding plant iden¬ 
tification later collaborated with Muriel Amos, a Cup'it educator who has con¬ 
ducted preliminary research on local plant species during the process of compil¬ 
ing a Cup'ig dictionary (Amos and Amos 1999). 

Cup'it interpreters were used during all interviews to assist in gathering data 
on plant usage, although my limited knowledge of Cup'ig prevented me from 
freely conversing with most elders resulting in perhaps more abbreviated discus¬ 
sions of plant use. The majority of information was shared by Cup'it women (ages 
66-85), although several Cup'it men (ages 73-95) also actively participated in 
these discussions. Ethnobotanical information shared by elders was generally con¬ 
sistent between interviews. However, knowledge of the use of a few plant species 
was known only by one or two individuals. When information was limited oi 
contradictory, 1 have listed the source of my information in the following plant 
summaries. In cases where many elders offered data consistent with previously 
published sources, no new specific references have been cited. 


PLANTS USED ON NUNIVAK ISLAND 

The following species index details specific data on the Cup it use of 47 in¬ 
digenous plant species on Nunivak Island. This list is compiled from plants that 
I collected on Nunivak Island during the 1995—1498 field seasons, and supple¬ 
mented with earlier reports of Native plant use (e.g.. Fries 19/7; Lands 1946,1959). 
In the following text, all species are arranged by alphabetical order (i.e., botanical 
name) with each species designated by its botanical name, common name. Cup ig 
name, and any previously published Native name variation. In cases where the 
spelling of the Cup'ig name has not been approved, I have included the ^ up ik 
plant name for additional reference. Data regarding the location of each utilized 
plant species on Nunivak is also presented along with details regaiding harvest. 
Native use, and storage. Previously published references on specific Cup it plant 
use are included with documentation of current knowledge along with any com 
parative data with other Southwest Alaskan Eskimos. Previous ethnobotanical 
studies in the Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta include studies on Nelson Island (Agcr 
and Ager 1980) and the village of Napaskiak (Oswalt 1957), in addition to some 
general data collected bv Andrews (1989) and Lantis (1959) from several Lower 
Kuskokwim River villages (e.g., Eek, Kasigluk, and Nunapitchuk) and by Fienup- 
Nordan (1986) from several lower Yukon Delta and coastal villages (e.g., Alaka- 
^4 • Sheldon's Point, Scammon Bay). Figure 1 shows the location of Nunivak 
‘ clnd relation to each of these villages. In addition to the villages mentioned 
BH^comparisons of plant use are made with the Inuit from the Seward Pen 
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insula in northern Alaska (Jones 1983) due to the similarity in plant use and 
spelling of some Native plant names (i.e., Cup'ig—Inupiaq). 

The identification of plant specimens was obtained by using published guides 
to the flora of Alaska (Argus 1973; Barr and Barr 1983; Duddington 1971; Grout 
1940; Hulten 1968; Viereck and Little 1972; Welch 1974;) with taxonomy following 
that of Hulten (1968), except in cases of identifying bryophytes, where I used 
Grout (1940) and Steere (1978), and for seaweeds, Abbot and Hollenbeck (1976) 
and Guiry (1074). Plant specimens were preserved in the field by drying in plant 
presses. Inclement weather and the general damp climate of Nunivak Island ham¬ 
pered the rapid drying of many plant specimens. In some cases, specimens de¬ 
teriorated to such a degree that they had to be discarded. Voucher specimens of 
the remaining ethnobotanical plants are currently in the possession of the author 
but will soon be deposited at the Yupiit Piciryarait Museum, Bethel, Alaska. Not 
all plant species listed in the index were identified during the current study. 
Previous collections of Nunivak Island flora have been collected by Eric Hulten 
(1968), Margeret Lantis (ca. 1946), Janet Fries (ca. 1976), Peter Stettenheim (ca. 
1954), and Charles Ltermohle (ca. 1973). The results of previous investigations 
have been incorporated here in order to provide a comprehensive summarv of 
Cup'it plant use. The location of earlier Nunivak botanical collections include: 
Hulten (State Museum of Natural History, Stockholm), Lantis (University of Cal¬ 
ifornia Herbarium, Berkeley), Fries (Middlebury College, Vermont), Stettenheim 
(Michigan State University, East Lansing), and Utermohle (University of Alaska 
Herbarium, Fairbanks^ 


Food Plants 

Angelica lucida L. "Wild Celery" 

ik'itut 

Common along shores, dunes, backshores, and on grassy river 
banks. 

Very important food plant. Collected in abundance throughout the 
summer months and eaten fresh. Leaves and stalk first eaten at 
the end of June when only a large stem base and few leaves are 
present. Later, as flower stalk grows, they become very delicious. 
In late July and August older stalks become woody and lose their 
flavor. Not stored over winter. Elders state that plant turns bad 
when stored in barrels. Juiciest plants were found on bird cliffs 
along west coast (due to nutrient rich soil) and are still harvested 

by hanging over cliffs on ropes. 

Andrews 1995; Fries 1977:44-45; Lantis 1946:178; Nowak 1975 
Comparisons: Ager and Ager 1980:37; Andrews 1989:340; Jones 1983:17; Oswalt 

1957:31. Siberian Eskimos inhale fumes of roasted root as seasick 
remedy and once carried root as amulet to ward off polar bears 
(Hulten 1968:705). The Inupiaq name for this plant (ikntisuk) is 
similar to that in Cup'ig (Jones 1983). 

Plant closely resembles the deadly Cicuta mackenzieana (Water 


Cup'ig: 

Location: 

Use: 


References: 


Caution: 
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Hemlock), one of the most toxic botanicals in North America 

{Schofield 1989:130). 


Arctostaphylos alpina (L.) Spreng 


Alpine Bearberry 


Cup'ig: 

Location: 

Use: 


References: 

Comparisons: 


kavlag Alternative: ga'valix : (Lantis 1959) 

Common on peat mounds in wet tundra and on dry and alpine 
tundra. 

Berries eaten fresh in 1940s. While berries are large and edible, no 
evidence of continued use was found on Nunivak in 1970s or 

1990s. 

Fries 1977:46; Lantis 1959:61; Williams and Williams 1997. 
Andrews 1989:496; Jones 1983:108; Oswalt 1957:21. The Inupiaq 
name for this plant (kavlaq) is very similar to that in Cup'ig (Jones 

1983). 


Caltlia palustris L. ssp. asarifolia (DC.) Hult. 


Marsh Marigold 


Cup'ig: 

Location: 

Use: 


References: 

Comparisons: 


Caution: 


zvivlut (leaves— arnat, bulbs— anngutet) 

Alternative: ivi'vilux (Lantis 1959) 

Found in marshes and along edges of creeks and rivers throughout 

island. 

In spring, before flowering, stems and leaves are eaten when ten¬ 
der; cooked with seal oil or seal flippers. Whole plant rarely eaten 

raw. Some store over winter. 

Lantis 1959:60; Smith, Whitman and Shavings 1997a 
Similar use recorded for Nelson Island (Ager and Ager 1980:35) 
and lower Yukon Delta (Fienup-Riordan 1986:1 13) while roots 
were eaten in Nunapitchuk (Andrews 1989:340, 496). 

Plants contain irritant protoanemonin and should never be eaten 
raw (Turner and Szczawinski 1991:268). 


Ctirex L. spp. 

Cup'ig; 

Location: 

Use: 


Refere 


nces: 


Sedge 

pekneret Alternative: pn kiicx (Lantis. 1959) 

Found near coastal areas in moist, silty, sandy soils. 

Root and lower part of stem eaten raw; not stored. Leaves peeled 
off but not eaten; onlv the basal stem eaten. Picked in fall and 

* J 

mixed with akutar (Eskimo ice cream). 

Amos. Amos and Mike 1997; Lantis 1959:61; Smith, Whitman and 


Williams and Williams 


Cladcmia Hill 

Cup'ig; 


spp. 


Lichens 


Locati 
Use: 


ion: 


Refe 


fences: 


Yup'ik: ciruneruat (Jacobson 1984) 

Found growing on rocks in tundra areas throughout island. 

Used in soups with other available food items. Used often during 
times of starvation but "old timers” liked it other times as well. 

N6 longer in use in 1990s. 

Kiokun 1995b; Kolerok 1995 
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Clautonia luberosa Pall. 


Cup'ig: 

Location: 

Use: 


Tuberous Spring-Beauty, "Wild Potato” 


ulpit 

Grows on bird cliffs along northwest coast of island. 
Harvested in June. Corm eaten like potato. 


References: ’Tootkaylok Ww * 

Comparison: Possible use on Nelson Island (Ager and Ager 1980:35). Corm eat¬ 
en boiled or roasted by some mainland Natives while leaves are 


eaten in salads (Hulten 1968:405). 


Conioselinum chi noise (L.) BSP. 

Cup'ig: 

Location: 

Lise: 


Western Hemlock-Parsley 


Common on back shores. 


References: 


Roots of plant can be found by digging below last year's dead 

flower stalks and are eaten in spring. Voucher specimen not col¬ 
lected in 1990s.h‘ ' * ' . « 

Fries 1977:44 


Draba borealis 

Cup'ig: 

Location: 

Use: 


References: 


DC. or D. hyperborea (L.) Desv.(?) "Wild Lettuce" 

inguqit 

Grows quite large (>0.5m) high on bird cliffs and unconsolidated 
rocky slopes on the north shore. 

Appears in early spring and people begin to eat them when they 

are still sprouts. Leaves are washed and relished raw, dipped in 

seal oil or mayonnaise. Also boiled in water for few minutes and 

stored for winter. Sometimes mixed with Rumex arcticus ( ciwas- 

:>at). Species identification uncertain. Voucher specimen not col¬ 
lected in 1990s. 

Amos & Amos 1989; Fries 1977:36 


Dryopteris dilatata (Hoffm.) Gray (?) 


Shield Fern 


Cup'ig: 

Location: 

Use: 


References: 


cilqaarat Alternative: ilqaarat 

Located along stream banks and marsh areas. 

Harvested when plant is dying; not when fresh. Used as tea. Not 

considered a medicine. Identification uncertain. No voucher spec¬ 
imen collected. 

Williams & Williams 1997 


Empetrum nigrum L. 


Cup'ig: 

Location: 


Crowoeriy 


Use: 


References: 


paunrat or pauner 


Alternative: pa unaxo'tax (Lantis 1959) 
Dominant in dry and alpine tundra in addition to peat mounds 
in wet tundra and sand dunes. 

Fruit is not generally preferred but the abundant black berries are 
picked in fall and eaten fresh or stored and mixed with other 
berries and eaten during winter in akutar (Eskimo ice cream). 
Berries were also added to sour dock and stored in barrels. 

Fries 1977:45-46; Lantis 1959:61; Nowak 1975:26: Smith. Whitman 


Williams and Willi 


^ * w, HinuiuD dliu Williams izfy/ 

comparison: Use similar on Nelson Island (Ager and Ager 1980:37), the Kus- 
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kowim and Yukon Delta villages (Andrews 1989:496; Fienup-Rior- 
dan 1986:141), Seward Peninsula (Jones 1983:94), and Napaskiak 
but was not stored in the latter. The entire plant was also used to 
brew a tea by coastal people (Oswalt 1957:22). The Inupiaq name 
for this plant (paungaq) is very similar to that in Cup'ig (Jones 

1983). 



F i re weed 


Cup'ig: 

Location: 

Use: 

References: 

Comparison: 


Alternative: ci'lkax (Lantis 1959) 
Found in disturbed areas along coastline. Common in backdune 
areas and mesic tundra. 

Leaves boiled for tea and occasionally eaten when tender. 

Lantis 1959:5, 59. v ,. . • \ <T- . . 

Used as tea in both Nelson Island (Ager and Ager 1980:34) and 
Napaskiak (Oswalt 1957:22). Young shoots also harvested in early 
summer and eaten raw or blanched, with seal oil on the mainland 
and Seward Peninsula (Jones 1983:23-24). 



Tall Cottongrass 


Cup'ig; 

Location: 

Use: 


References: 

Comparison: 


Fl <cus L. spp. 

Cup'ig; 

Location: 

Use: 


References: 


pekner 

Located in bogs and wet tundra areas. 

Base of stem was eaten raw and considered to have a sweet taste 
in the summer. Bulbous underground stem was collected by lem¬ 
mings for winter use and caches were often found and eaten be¬ 
fore freeze up. No knowledge of plant use as a food source iden¬ 
tified in 1990s. 

Fries 1977:21-22; Smith, Whitman and Shavings 1997b 
Stems were considered edible in Napaskiak (Oswalt 195/:27), 
plant greens were eaten in summer while roots were collected in 
fall along the lower Yukon Delta region, and the roots were eaten 
in Nunapitchuk while the reeds were dried and braided for use 
in construction of bags and mats (Andrews 1989:496). In the Sew¬ 
ard Peninsula, the base of the stem was collected from mice or 
vole caches and eaten raw or boiled after the root hairs have been 
removed. Also preserved in seal oil (Jones 1983:120).The Inupiaq 
name for this plant ( pikttiq ) is similar to that in Cup ig (Jones 

1983). 

Bladderwrack 


elquat 

Found washed up on beaches year round 

Harvested year-round but chiefly collected in late spring and early 
summer. Eaten raw or cooked with mussels or clams. Some people 
cook it by dipping in it hot water (turns green) then dipping in 

seal! oil. 

Amos, Amos and Mike 1997; Williams and Williams 1995b, 1997 
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Mare's tail 


Cup'ig: 

Location: 

Use: 


References: 


Comparison: 


tayaarut Alternative: taxa'xo (Lands 1959) 

Common in tundra ponds. 

In autumn, stems and leaves are cooked with seal blubber and 
salmon eggs. One informant said plants are collected just before 
ponds freeze, leaves and stems are chopped up, cooked separately, 
then beaten with salmon eggs and blubber. In spring, when plant 
floats on ponds, it's gathered and cooked in seal-meat soup. Only 
plant part above water used. Some stored over winter. 

Lantis 1959:61; Smith, Whitman and Shavings 1997b; Williams 
and Williams 1997 

Ager and Ager 1980:37; Oswalt 1957:22; roots were eaten in Nu- 
napitchuk (Andrews 1989:496). 


Honckenya peploides (L.) Ehrh. ssp. major (Hook.) Hult. (syn. Arenaria peploides 


var. 


major Hook.) 


Beach 


Cup'ig: 

Location 

Use: 


References: 


Comparison: 


tukullegat 


Altenative: tuku'lixax (Lantis 1959) 


beaches 


Actively harvested on Nunivak. Edible from spring to mid-August 
and collected before flowering. Leaves and stems are boiled and 
said to taste like buttered greens. Leaves are sometimes chopped 


such 


with seal oil blubber & fish eggs. Leaves are often cooked inside 

of fish when baked in open fire. Greens are stored with dock 
leaves for winter. 


1997b 


Whitman 


43-44 


Ledum palustre L. ssp. decumbens (Ait.) Hult 


Labrador Tea 


Cup'ig: 

Location: 

Use: 


ay'ii t 


Alternative: ai'yu (Lantis 1959) 
Abundant on dry tundra and on peat mounds in wet tundra. 

Picked in spring/early summer before plant flowers. Leaves are 
delicious used in tea. Recently used primarily as flavoring in black 


References: 


Fries 1977:46; Kiokun 1995a; Lantis 1959:61 


- ^ w vt | & _ 4 14 x a l X x y 9 

Comparison: Similar use in Nelson Island (Ager and Ager 1980:37-38), Nunap- 

itchuk (Andrews 1989:340, 496), lower Yukon Delta area (Fienup- 


Sewa rd 


Caution: 


—mvvniu i trimisuid yones ivoo: oy, anu ixjapaj 

kiak (Oswalt 1957:32) although the latter village also used dried 

^ "flfiflUng practices to get rid of ghosts. 

I lant contains andromedo toxins. Safe in weak tea solutions but 
should not be used too strong (Turner and Szczawinski 1991:267). 


Ugusticum scoticum L. ssp. hultenii (Fern.) Calder & Taylor 


Beach Lovage or "Wild Parsnip /Parsley 


tf 
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Cup'ig: 

Location: 

Use: 


References: 

Comparison: 


tuk'ayut, ciukarrat 

Alternative: tuxkai'yuk or ciugaXax (Lantis 1959) 
Common along backdunes and sandy areas in addition to the in¬ 
terior. 

First thing available in spring once snow melts. When plant first 
sprouts, roots eaten raw, dipped in seal oil or eaten without oil. 
Often eaten with dried fish in spring. Leaves and stems are eaten 
raw or dipped in seal oil or boiled and eaten as greens. By late 
summer, leaves gets large and are considered mildly poisonous. 
Cooked and added to akutar (Eskimo ice cream). Fresh leaves 

provide a good source of Vitamins A and C. 

Fries 1977:44; Kiokun 1995a, 1995c; Lantis 1959:60; Smith, Whit¬ 
man and Shavings 1997b; Williams and Williams 1997 
Ager and Ager 1980:37; Fienup-Riordan 1986:112; Jones 1983:14. 
The lnupiaq name for this plant ( tukkaayuk) is similar to that in 

Cup'ig (Jones 1983). 


Lycoperdon Pers. spp. and Calwtia Fr. spp. Puffballs 

flup'ig: agyarn att'a(i) 

Location: Located in wet tundra near coastline. 

Use: Said to be eaten bv mainlanders but not on Nunivak. Considered 


"feces of the stars." Matthiessen (1967:23) earlier reported harvest 
of "red mushrooms" on Nunivak but no knowledge of the Native 

use of fungi is recalled today. 

References: Williams & Williams 1997 


Mertensia maritima (L.) S.F. Grav 


Oyster Leaf 


Cup'ig: 

Location: 

Use: 

References: 

Comparison: 


ciunerturpat 
Along coastal areas. 

Leaves eaten on Nunivak long ago but harvest and preparation 

information no longer known. 

Williams & Williams 1997 

On Nelson Island, the long leafy stems were placed whole in cold 
water and brought to boil. They were cooked briefly and eaten 
with seal oil. No longer used today (Ager and Ager 1980.38). 


Oxycoccus microcarpus Turcz. (syn. Vaccinium oxycoccus L.) 


Cup'ig; 

Location: 

Use: 


Bog Cranberry 
Yup'ik: uingiar (Jacobson 1984) 


Refer 


Common in peat bogs. 

Berries eaten by people of 
quantity to constitute an important part of the berry har\est. 


Mekorv 


er »ces: Nowak 1975:26 


°niparison: Ager and Ager 1980:37; Fienup-Riordan 1986:141 

P x yriaidignya (L.) Hill 


Cup'ig-. 

Location: 


Mountain Sorrel, "Sourgrass" 


yuulistar 


Abundant on cliffs in alpine tundra and in dry tundra near the 


coast. 
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References: 

Comparison: 

Caution: 


Beginning in spring, leaves are eaten raw, dipped in seal oil, or 
boiled. Larger leaves are relished by families that used to live at 
Nash Harbor where the plant grows in abundance along rocky 
slopes. Others prefer the leaves of the similar Rumex arcticus ( ci- 
wassat), common near fish camps and Mekoryuk. Leaves were 
added to sour dock and berries and stored in barrels. 

Fries 1977:29; Lantis 1959:61; Nowak 1975; Smith, Whitman, & 
Shavings 1997b 

Ager and Ager 1980:35; Jones 1983:65 

Edible in moderation. If eaten in large quantities or over long pe¬ 
riods of time, they can cause poisoning and interfere with the bod¬ 
ies calcium metabolism (Turner and Szczawinski 1991:211). 


Palmar in pahnata (L.) Stackhouse Seaweed, Dulse 

Cup'ig: elquat 

Location: Common on rocks in middle and upper tidal zones. 

Dse: Collected in summer or during winter when ice cracks expose 

seaweed on rocks. Eaten raw or in fresh soup with fish, mussels 
or seal meat. Dipped in hot water (turns green), seal oil and then 
eaten. Elquat appears to be a generic name for seaweed species 
however no other varieties were seen or collected during 1990s. 

References: Kiokun 1995a; Lantis 1959:61; Nowak 1975:26; Williams & Wil¬ 

liams 1995a 


Pnrri/a muiicaulis (L.) Regel (?) 


/ / 


Wild 


r f i i 


Wild 


Cup'ig: 

Location: 

Use: 


inguqit 
Found along cliffs. 


Alternative: inu'kit (Lantis 1959) 


References: 


Leaves usually eaten raw, occasionally boiled, or stored with dock 

leaves for winter use. Cliff greens. Species identification uncertain. 
No voucher specimen collected. 

Kiokun 1995a; Lantis 1959:62 


Pedicularis verticillata L. 

Cup'ig: 


Woolly 


Location: 

Use: 


References: Fries 1977:50 


Yup'ik: ulevleruyak (Jacobson 1984) 
Common on island back shores, wet tundra, and mesic tundra. 

F owers of this genus are popularly called "Bumblebee food and 
are picked and sucked for nectar. 

w 


Comparison: In addition to the use of its nectar. Nelson Island Natives are 

own to harvest the roots of some Pedicularis spp. in the early 
spring and eat them raw with seal oil (Ager and Ager 1980:38). 

(Hedw.) Lindb. (syn. Webera nutans Hedw. Descr.) 


Pohlia nutans 

Cup'ig: 

Location: 


kumarutet 


Moss 


Alternative: ke'agenax (Lantis 1959) 


Use. 


Generally found in wet tundra areas. 

n spring seal meat is boiled with moss for soup. Moss sometimes 
used in^WT 3 0,1 and fish C8gS ' Als ° uscd as tea> No lon S er 
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References: Burg 1941; Kolerok 1995; Lantis 1959:61; Williams & Williams 


1995b 

Comparison: Ager and Ager 1980:33 

Polygonum bistortn L. 

Cup'ig: ciwassat 

Location: 

Use: 


Bistort, Pink Plumes 


Found on grassy hummocks in the interior. 

Cup'ig name is similar to that given to several other plants (e.g., 
Polygonum viviparum, Rumex arc tic us) but is not thought to ha\e 
been actively sought on Nunivak Island due to scarcity. No infor¬ 
mation on use available during 1990s. 


References: 


Fries 1977:30 


Comparison: Jones 1983:19 


Caution: 


Leaves of several polygonum spp. are phototoxic. They should not 
be eaten in large quantities or over prolonged periods (Turner and 


Szczawinski 1991:24, 211, 272). 


Polygonum viviparum L. 
Cup'ig: ciwassat 


Alpine Bistort, "Wild Rhubarb" 
Alternative: an.agocu'noax (Lantis 1959) 


Location: Common in many habitats particularly along tht coast 


Use: 


v_uiuinv.ui in liicinv r - a ~ ., , , . 

In the early spring and summer the rhizome is collected and can 
raw Cup'ig plant name similar to that given to several other local 
plants (e.g! Polygonum bistorta, Rumex arcticu s). Not stored. 


References: Fries 1977:29; Lantis 1959:59 


Caution: 


ivererences: rries cmtuo cummpr in 

Comparison: Leaves of P. alaskana were gathered and eaten i 

Nunapitchuk (Andrews 1989:340, 496). 

Leaves of several polygonum spp are phototm^TteyshouM nm 
be eaten in large quantities or over prolonged periods (Turner and 

Szczawinski 1991:24, 211, 272). 

Pallas Buttercup 

Ranunculus pallassi Schlecht. , ,_._ hirp \ 

Cup'ig: Alternative: (young), P‘ 


(Lantis 1959) 


Location: 

Use: 


References: 

Comparison: 


Caution: 


Common in tundra ponds ( subl *!“®®f Coring f n d eaten boiled. 

Leaves and stems of plant are co , , After boiling, seal 

They're considered very tendered dehcmt. Ate ( 

oil poured over themi o. 1 1st ^ do( _ k ^ (Frjessta tes that 

In late summer they are cc pro bably referring to 

they are locally called wlva . t Cn/t/rn paiustris (marsh 
wivlut which is the same name g.ren to 

marigold). Species not ,de " b ie 7 „', 9 5 9 . 61 

Fries 1977:33-34, Lant,s l946|r ews 4% . Fienup-Riordan 

Ager and Ager 198u.cx>, 

1986:112 . varv i n a quantities of an acrid, 

Ranunculus spp known to coot. rot ^ n emonin. Plant consul- 

blistering causing juice wmdi K T an j Szczawinski 

I red potentially poisonous to humans ( 


e 


1991:104-105). 
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Rubus arcticus L. 


Nagoonberry, Arctic Raspberry 


Cup'ig: 

Location: 

Use: 


References: 

Comparison: 


puuyaragur, bloom = puuyuraqur 

Found in mesic tundra, backdunes and on peat mounds. 

Not many on island. Berries picked from mid-August to Septem¬ 
ber and eaten fresh. Fries had earlier reported no evidence of har¬ 
vest in 1970s although well known in 1990s. 

Fries 1977:39-40; Kiokun 1997; Smith, Whitman & Shavings 1997b 

Oswalt 1957:23; Jones 1983:103 


Rubus chamaemorus L. 


Cloudberrv, "Salmonberry" 


Cup'ig: 

Location: 

Use: 


References: 


Comparison: 


atsnr atsakutag Alternative: a'tsax (Lantis 1959) 

Abundant in many habitats including back shores, roadsides, peat 
mounds of wet tundra, and dry tundra. 

Fruit is abundant all over island in mid to late August. It is the 
most sought-after berry on the island. Berries are eaten raw, frozen 
for winter use (alone or with Vaccinium uliginosum (currat) and 
Empetrum nigrum (painter), or mixed with other berries into aku- 
tar. Cup'it believe that a long winter with lots of snow insures a 
large harvest the following summer. Berries were traditionally 
stored in seal-pokes without being cooked or stored in rock-lined 
underground pits that were lined with Rumex arcticus (sour dock) 
leaves, berries packed in, covered with more leaves, sod, then 
rocks. 

Edwards 1995; Fries 1977:39; Nowak 1975:26; Williams & Williams 
1997 

Andrews 1989:496; Fienup-Riordan 1986:141; Jones 1983:74; Os¬ 
walt 1959«2&- 


Rumex arcticus Trautu. 


Sour Dock, Dock, “Wild Spinach" 


Cup'ig: 

Location: 



ciwassat Alternative: ciwa'sax (Lantis 1959) 

Common in wet tundra areas including along tundra ponds, peat 
ridges and standing water. 

Delicious and important edible plant for Nunivak people. Contains 
high amounts of Vitamins A and C. Young stems are eaten raw in 
spring, or chewed with juice sucked from them. Leaves are eaten 
raw with seal oil or boiled in summer. By late summer stalks art 

J • A 1 f 1 

considered too stringy. For winter use, leaves were parboiled, juice 
drained off and placed underground in temporary caches. Braided 
grass mats were used to line caches with grass and willows placed 
on top for protection. Later stored in large wooden storage dishes, 
frozen. When removed from storage to make soup, it's cooked 
with salmon eggs and dried fish (fresh fish?) or salmon egg^ a,le ‘ 
seal oil; or boiled with a little seal oil; or chopped and beaten up 
with fish and seal oil. Most abundantly used plant except possib \ 
Empetrum nigrum (crowberries). Leaves are often chopped an<. 
boiled until all flavor enters water with the resulting sour tasting 
mixture frozen for use in winter and taken with sugar as a drin 
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or frozen dessert. Cup'ig plant name is similar to that given to 
several other plants (e.g., Polygonum bistQYici , P vivipcit uni) 
References: Curtis 1930:35; Fries 1977:28-29; Kiokun 1995a, 1995b; Lantis 1959: 

59; Nowak 1975:26; Williams & Williams 1995a; Whitman 1995 
Comparison: Ager and Ager 1980:35; Andrews 1989:340, 496; Fienup-Riordan 

1986:112; Jones 1983:36; and Oswalt 1957:24. Plant also used in the 

Kuskokwim River area as a landmark and navigational aid in 
marshy areas because plant is known to always grow in the same 

place (Andrews 1989:340). 

Plant contains soluble oxalatis which can interfere with calcium 


Caution: 


uptakes (Turner and Szczawinski 1991:267) 


Salix alaxensis (Anderss.) Cov. ™ 

Cup'ig: qugyuguat (common name for willow spp.) 

Location: Found along slopes of stream banks and gravel bars. 

Use: 


Willow 


References: 

Comparison 


Eskimo children strip the catkins of this shrub and chew 
They are commonly referred to as "Eskimo bubble-gum ' a 

eaten before seeds ripen in June and July. 

Fries 1977:28: Williams & Williams 1997 


them. 


34- 


DlIIlllciI UbU icpui iui j. ..— o ^ , 

35), Napaskiak (Oswalt 1957:24-25) and the Seward Peninsula 
(Jones 1983:8), in addition to the tips of leaves being eaten raw 
with seal oil or added to meat or fish stews and soups. C n e son 
Island, the shrub was also sometimes burned to produce ashes 

which were added to chewing tobacco or snuff. 


Salix pulchra Cham. 


Willow 


Cup'ig; 


qugyuguat (common name) 


Location: 


Alternative: ki'xmfax (Lantis 1959) 


/Alld i ICILl V . x 

Located on wet tundra and along gravel bars and banks of ri 


Use: 


and streams. 


Referen 


Flowers were eaten raw. In 1927, Curtis recorde t e use o 
plant as a food source. In 1940, Lanlifit states that w e , U ^ r 

denied ever eating willow leav es, one old woman sai ie ■ 
were once soaked in seal oil and eaten with driec s v - 
elders state that wdllow leaves w f ere traditionally pic et v a ' 
in Northern Alaska and that some Cup it had recent) a oj. 

the practice. There is no memory of tifee O P 

the Cup'it. 


Whitm 


Comparison: Jones 1983:10; Oswalt 1957:24. Young leaves are eaten raw w ith 

seal oil by Siberian Eskimos (Hulten 

Saxifraga L. :spp. 

Cup'ig; 



Location: 

Use: 


quulisstat 
Found in cliff areas 


i uunu ill Lilli cucaj p . 

Leaves are eaten fresh in spring. Tastes like li me - pcaes no 

itively identified during 1990s interviews but believed to ie . 
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punctata or S. spicata. Cup'ig name similar to Oxydria digyna 
(Mountain Sorrel). No voucher specimen collected. 

References: Williams and Williams 1997 

Comparison. On the Seward Peninsula, S. punctata leaves were picked from 

spring through fall and eaten in seal oil with fish or meat or pre¬ 
served in seal oil (Jones 1983:22). 


Sediim rosea (I 

Cup'ig: 

Location: 

Use: 

References: 

Comparison: 


Caution: 


„.) Scop. (syn. Rhodiola rosea L.) Roseroot, Stonecrop 

megtat tteqiat Alternative: ca'klax (Lantis 1959) 

Found along coastal cliffs and rockv slopes in addition to river 
banks, meadows, and peat mounds in wet and dry tundra. 

1 lowers boiled in water to make tea, not necessarily for medicine, 
just as a drink. Plant no longer in use in 1990s. 

Fries 1977:36-37; Lantis 1959:24, 60 

In earlier times this plant used medicinally to treat sores in mouth 
on Nelson Island but it is no longer used (Ager and Ager 1980: 
3b). The entire plant (stems, leaves, young flower buds, and roots) 
are picked, eaten and preserved each spring in many northern 

Alaskan communities (Jones 1983:55). 

Various species contain oxalic acid and soluble oxalates and should 
be used only in moderation (Turner and Szczawinski 1991:268) 


Senecio pseudo-Arnica Less 

Cup'ig: 

Location: Found in v 


Ragwort 

Alternative: ko'xoyu'xoax (Lantis 1959) 

gravellv soils on uooer beaches 


Use: 


References: 


--v uiiu ^lavcny sons Ull uppui 

and along crests of beach ridges. 

Leaves and sometimes stems are boiled with fresh fish in late sum¬ 
mer. Also stored and eaten with dock leaves. 

Lantis 1959:60 

Comparison. On Nelson Island, in addition to above usage, the top of shoot is 

often peeled and eaten raw with seal oil (Ager and Ager 1980:38). 

considered poisonous by Napaskiak residents (Oswalt 


Caution: 


Plants contain pyrrolizidine alkaloids which can produce liver¬ 
damaging compounds. Ingestion is not recommended (Turner and 

Szczawinski 1991:16k ‘ • m I i at ’ * 


Streptopus amplexifolius (L.) DC. 


Twisted stalk 


Cup'ig: 

Location: 

Use: 

References: 


atsurl lug 

along river banks. 

Btirics make noise when chewed. Some are eaten but most spit 
out. Very bitter and seedy. 

Williams and Williams 1997 


Vaccinium uliginosuni L. 
Cup ig: currat 


Alpine Blueberry, Bog Blueberry 


Location: 

Use: 


Found in interior and along the coast on dry tundra slopes. 

are( sought j by natives in August. 
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References: Fries 1977:47; Williams & Williams 1997 

Comparison: Ager and Ager 1980:37; Andrews 1989:496; Jones 1983:79; Oswalt 

1957:25 


Vaccinium vitis-idaea L. ssp. minus (Lodd.) Hult. 

Lingonberry, Low-bush Cranberry 


Qip'ig: 

Location: 

Use: 


References: 

Comparison: 


tumaglir or tumaglikatat 

Common in dry alpine tundra and on peat mounds of wet tundra. 
Berries are very sour and eaten fresh in fall. Local preference is to 
wait until after the first frost or the next spring and eat berries 
that have remained under snow all winter. Islanders occasionally 
make wine from them. Berries are sometimes stored. Now used 
in akutar (Eskimo ice cream) and bread. 

Fries 1977:47; Lantis 1959:61; Smith, Whitman, & Shavings 1997a; 
Williams and Williams 1997; Tootkaylok 1997 
Ager and Ager:1980:37; Andrews 1989:265, 496; Jones 1983:87; Os¬ 
walt 1957:25-26 


Medicinal Use of Plants 


Artemisin tilesii Ledeb. 


Stinkweed, Wormwood, "Caribou Leaves" 


Ciip'ig: 

Location: 

Use: 


References: 

Comparison: 


neqnialngut 

Common on coastal cliffs and back shores. 

Leaves are boiled and 1—2 cups of the infusion taken daily for a 
variety of ailments including asthma. Mostly used by "old timers. 
Kolerok (1995) states use as medicine was introduced after arrival 

gpSluro-America ns. 

Fries 1977:52; Kolerok 1995; Smith, Whitman and Shavings 1997b 
On Nelson Island, tea was used as a laxative, for arthritic ailments, 
swollen areas, and as general tonic. Natives in both Nelson Island 
and Napaskiak applied leaves directly to wounds to stop bleeding, 
used on skin for infection, or crushed and applied to hands to 
remove or mask odors after cleaning fish (Ager and Ager 1980.38, 
Fineup-Riordan 1986:113). In Napaskiak, switches from this plant 
were also used during the sweatbath (Oswalt 1957:33). 


Betllla e *dis (Sukatsch.) Hult 


Birch, Dwarf Birch 


Cu pig: 

Location: 

Use: 


Alternative: cupu'i/nxotet (Lantis 1?™) 

Found in dry tundra and peat mounds in wet tundra. 

Leaves boiled to make a tea. Medicine for stomach ache and in- 


References: 


testinal discomfort. Fries found no use of birch in 1970s. 

Fries 1977:28; Lantis 1959:5, 61 


Dryopteris 

Ciip'ig: 

Location: 

Use: 


BUslriaca (Jaccj.) Woynar Shield Fern 

centurkar Alternative: stoxkax (Lantis 1959) 

f Pslind near stream banks. 

Fronds put in boiling water and boiled a long time to make tea. 
Used as medicine for stomach aches and intestinal discomfort. 
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References: Lantis 195 

Epilobium augustifolium L. 

Cup!ig: 

Location: 


Williams and Williams 


Use: 


References: 


Fire weed 

Alternative: ci'lkax (Lantis 1959) 
Common in backdune areas and mesic tundra; in disturbed areas 
along coastline. 


discomfort. 
Lantis 1959:5, 59 


ache 


Comparison: Ager and Ager 1980:36-37 
Eriophorum L. spp. 


Cup'ig: 

Location: 

Use: 


nttisqu' or melqiutet 

Found near wet bogs and tundra 


Cottongrass 


children 


References: 


Comparison 


staunch 

Known 


and £. vagiuatum. 


t ifolium 


Williams 


Whitman and Shavines 1997a: Williams 


In Napaskiak, stems of plant were gathered in summer, dried, and 
woven for use as boot soles (Oswalt 1957:28). Cotton-like flowers 
\\ere used in Eek to treat boils; method not reported (Lantis 1959: 


Ledum palustre L. ssp. decumbens (Ait.) Hult 


Labrador tea 


Cup'ig: 

Location: 


ay'u t 


Use: 


References: 


Alternative: ai'yu (Lantis 1959) 
Common throughout dry tundra, alpine tundra, and on peat 
mounds in weh tundra. 

Stems and leaves used as medicinal tea for stomach ache and in- 
ttstinal discomfort and considered useful in curing colds. 

Fries 1977:46; Kiokun 1995a; Lantis 1959:61 

omparison. On Nelson Island the leaves were also used as treatment ''for those 

that spit blood'' (Ager and Ager 1980:37). Plants even collected in 
winter when wind exposed them from snow. 

Cloudberry 
Alternative: a’tsax (Lantis 1959) 


Rulms chamaemorus L. 


Cup'ig: 

Location: 


Use: 

References 


atsar atsakutav 

O i muucuivt. (I ^ ' i 

Abundant in many habitats including back shores, roadsides, peat 

'Wet tundra, and dry tundra, 
juice of berries drunk as medicine. 


1997 


Williams & Williams 


Snlix fuscescens Anderss. 


Cup'ig: 


Wi 1 low 


qimugkararat (common name for willow with "cottonballs" [cat¬ 


kins!) 


Alternative: pu li (Lantis 1959) 
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Use: 


References: 


Leaves chewed to treat sore mouth; not eaten. Old men known to 
put willow cotton or "Alaska cotton" (cotton grass) in inner corner 
of eye, if suffering from watery eyes. 

Lantis 1959:60 


Salix pulchra Cham. 


Willow 


Cup'ig: 


qugyuguat (common name for willow spp.) 


Location: 


Use: 

References: 


Alternative: ki'xmi°ax (Lantis 1959) 
Located on wet tundra and along gravel bars and banks of rivers 
and streams. 

Leaves chewed to treat sore mouth. 

Curtis 1930:35; Lantis 1946:202, 1959:60; Smith, Whitman & Shav¬ 
ings 1997a 

Comparison: Nelson Island Eskimo used leaves from Salix alaxensis in similar 

manner (Ager and Ager 1980:34). Lantis (1959:5-6) reports that 
the inner and outer bark of willow (Salix spp.) was boiled and 
used as a gargle in one Kuskokwim River village while only the 
inner bark was used in another. 

Sedum rosea (L.) Scop. (syn. Rhodiola rosea) 


Cup'ig: 

Location: 


Use: 


References: 


Roseroot, Stonecrop 

megtat tteqiat Alternative: ca'klax (Lantis 1959) 

Found along coastal cliffs and rocky slopes in addition to river 
banks, meadows, and peat mounds in wet and dry tundra. 
Leaves were boiled and used for medicinal tea for stomach ache 
or intestinal discomfort. Flowers eaten raw as aid for tuberculosis. 
No one recognized use of the plant in the 1970s or 1990s. Referred 
to as "bee's food." 

Fries 1977:36-37- I antis 1959-5. 24. 60: Williams and Williams 1997 


P --f ------" f - r ~ r 

Comparison: Nelson Island Eskimo used to chew roots raw to treat sores in 

mouth. The juice was then spit out and not swallowed. No longer 
in use (Ager and Ager 1980:36). 


Utilitarian Use of Plants 


Cup'ig; 

Location: 

Use: 


References: 

Uaution: 


nifolium DC. Monkshood 

esetegneg 

Common in mesic tundra, backdunes and near old village sites. 
Fries told that "old-timers" used to make poison darts or arrows 
from plant. Lantis states that no plant poison was used on Nu- 
nivak and denies use of plant. No knowledge of traditional use 

was recalled during the 1990s interviews. 

Fries 1977:32-33; Lantis 1946:172 

Plants considered highly toxic and potentially fatal. Contains 


• . • 


204-205) 


Carex L. 


Cu 


S P P . 


P‘g: 


Location: 


Sedge 


pekneret 

Common 


Altemativ 
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Cirassy leaves picked in fall, cleaned, dried, and smoked a little to 
make thinner for mukluk lining and socks. 

References: Amos, Amos and Mike 1997; Lands 1959:61; Smith, Whitman and 

Shavings 1997a; Williams and Williams 1997 


Cladonia rangiferina (L.) Hoffm. 


Lichens, Reindeer Moss 


Cup'ig: 

Location: 

Use: 

References: 


Yup'ik: tuntut neqait (Jacobson 1984) 
Common in bogs and tundra areas. 

Used for applying oil to kayak frame or pottery. Dipped in seal 
oil and applied to object. Plant no longer in use in 1990s. 

Kiokun 1995b; Kolerok 1995 


Elutnus mollis Trin. 


Wild Rye Grass, Dune Grass 


Cup'ig: 

Location: 

Use: 


References: 

Comparison: 


Yup'ik: taperrtiaq (Jacobson 1984) 

Found along coastline. 

Braided "seahorse grass" was traditionally used as menstrual pad 
for a girl's first menstruation. Leaves used for thread, woven mats 
and basket construction. 

Lands 1946:178-181; Noatak 1986; Pratt 1990:77 
Nelson Island Eskimo use grass in construction of baskets, mats, 
and ropes (Ager and Ager 1980:34). In Scammon Bay (Fienup- 
Riordan 1986:113) the grass is used for basket weaving and for 
braiding to aid in the spring harvest of herring and tom cod. 


Equisetum arvense L. 


Common Horsetail 


Cup'ig: kenret 

Location: Found in a variety of habitats including marshy areas and tundra. 

Use: Not eaten. Stalks are used by children as play matches 

References: Smith, Whitman and Shavings 1997b 

Comparison: On Nelson Island, upper stem is brewed in tea to stop internal 

bleeding. Black edible nodules attached to roots are also collected 
and eaten. Roots are often ground up when green and added to 
akutar (Eskimo ice cream), or mixed with fish eggs into soup 

(Ager and Ager 1980:33). 

Caution: Common Horsetail is known to be toxic to livestock. Green veg¬ 

etative shoots should never be eaten (Turner 1995:24). 

Pohlia nutans (Hedw.) Lindb. Moss 

Cup'ig: kumarutet Alternative: ke'agenax (Lantis 1959) 

Location: Generally found in wet tundra and bog areas. 

Use: Moss dried and used as children's diapers and dressing for 

wounds, or soaked in seal oil for fire starter. Earlier wrapped 
around clay pottery (i.e., greenware) before being fired. Moss no 
longer harvested in 1990s. 

References: Burg 1941; Kolerok 1995; Lantis 1959:19, 61; Williams & Williams 

1995b 
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Rurnex arcticus Trautu. 


Sour Dock, Dock, “Wild Spinach" 


Cup'ig: 

Location: 

Use: 

References: 


ciwassat Alternative: ciwasax (Lantis 1959) 

Common in wet tundra areas including along tundra ponds, peat 
ridges and standing water. 

Leaves used for lining underground cache pits used for storing 

berries. 

Kiokun 1995a 


Vaccinium vitis-idaea L. 


Lingonberry, Mountain Cranberry 


Cup'ig: 

Location: 

gse: 

References: 


turnaglir or tumaglikMm * - ‘ 

Common in dry alpine tundra and on peat mounds of wet tundra. 
Berries used for dyeing dog hair for seal gut parka decorations or 

grass for baskets. No longer in use in 1990s. 

Fries 1977:47; Lantis 1959:61; Smith, Whitman, & Shavings 1997a; 

Williams and Williams 1997; Tootkaylok 1997 


Plants recognized by Cup ig name but without knowledge of Native use. 


Botanical Name 

Palmaria mollis (Setch. & Card.) Meer 
& Bird (syn. Rhodymenia palmata (L.) 
Grev.) 

Ubn it. spp. 

Alaria Greville spp. 

Bstasites Pers. spp. 


Common 

Name 

Dulse 


Cup'ig Name 

elqurlut or cinarassit 


Sea lettuce 
Ribbon Kelp 

Coltsfoot 


cinarassit, etnarayet 

cinarassit 

qallngaguar 


CHANGES IN PLANT USE 


While oral accounts have added extensive details to previous know ec ge o 
subsistence procurement and storage techniques of the Cup it on Nuniva s an , 
one must keep in mind that the memories of earlier subsistence use may e a 
fee ted by recent changes to island culture. The most obvious change in U P 1 
indigenous plant use, from the time of Curtis and Lantis earlier stu les, is e 

_ . , _ 1 _ . « . iipi.L lL^ nr Pill 


current lack of use of many previously used plants, vvim uie awi^u- 

but two island villages by the early 1940s, and an increased reliance on western 

^pods, fewer families rely on traditional subsistence resources (Nowa w 
tim e, information on earlier plant use may be forgotten and influences resu ing 
from increased contact with mainland peoples can add or supplant ear ler t c 
knowledge. For example, in 1927 Curtis (1930:35) recorded ll ‘*f' ^ V '^ 1 C , 

eaves (Salix spp.) as a food and medicinal item. In 1939, Lantis ( • ) oun 

only one elder who still recalled the earlier use of willow and today such tra l- 

use is routinely denied by Cup it elders. Recent influence o nort ern s 
imos on the island population has resulted in a renewed use ot t e p an , a 

though contemporary Cup'it elders believe that its use is only of recent innova ion. 

A _t._ * t... , _nntpd tor stinkwccu/ 


ycr 1 ^meinporary L.up it eiue 

similar pattern of traditional v 
W °rmwood {Arternesia Tilesii). 
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It is easy to assume that observed Native lifeways in the early twentieth cen¬ 
tury reflect those practiced during the late prehistoric period or before. However, 
in spite of the evident continuity of tool use and general subsistence practices on 
Nunivak throughout the past 500 years (Griffin 1999), the Cup'it's traditional life- 
ways may have been different, possibly more complex than those historically 
recorded. Following increased contact with mainland Native peoples (i.e., trade, 
intermarriage) and Euro-Americans (after the island's "discovery" by Russia in 
1821) during the nineteenth century, changes in the use of indigenous plants were 
probably an on-going process, influenced by the degree and type of contact with 
non-Cup it people, as well as impacts from a serious loss in Native population 
resulting from the introduction of western diseases throughout the nineteenth 

century (Griffin 1999:205-208). 

The Cup it historically maintained close ties with the people of Nelson Island 
to the east and may have assimilated mainland refugees from regional internecine 

warfare during the eighteenth century (Griffin 1999:158-163; Nelson 1877-1881: 

60-61). As such, one would expect a similarity in plant use between Nunivak 
Island and Alaska mainland peoples based on their degree of contact in the past. 
Differences in recorded plant use may be due to local cultural variations, outside 
influence since historic contact, and/or loss of knowledge of the extent of past 
plant use. Another factor which may affect the comparison of Cup'it plant uses 
with those of other 't up ik groups is the general lack of ethnobotanical data from 

the Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta. 

T re\ ions research in Native communities within the Delta have focused on 
documenting changes to Native lifeways following the arrival of Euro-Americans 
to the region (e.g., Fienup-Riordan 1983, Lantis 1946) however, these studies have 
pro\ ided little detailed information on traditional use of indigenous plants. As 
with the present Cup it study, the collection of ethnobotanical information was 
not the central focus of research efforts and a systematic analysis of Native plant 
list throughout region has yet to be undertaken. Given the incorporation of west¬ 
ern foods in Native diets and a corresponding decline in the harvest of many 
indigenous plants, additional efforts to collaborate with Native communities need 
to be undertaken before information on traditional use of area vegetation has been 
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CONCLUSION 


** Nunivak Island traditionally" occupied an isolated portion of 

:hwestem Alaska wiih 11 m^— j .— 1 1 ._. , . . . . . . 


between 
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u! ^ e nineteenth century. Having to primarily rely on locally 
aval a e resources for their subsistence, the Cup'it incorporated many of the is- 

ani s in igenous plants into their year-round diet. As a result of working col- 

c ^ resjfcUjjuis of Nunivak Island, information on the traditional 

use o in igenous plant species was collected along with details regarding 
.easona lty o use, plant harvest and storage. Contrary to earlier stereotypes of 
re c peop es tavy reliance on a meat-based diet for survival, island flora were 

r0, i m f :or P 0 ™ ted ' n *° Cup its diet in addition to Native pharmacology 
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The present study comprises a survey of the Cup'it use of indigenous plants 
located along the north coast of Nunivak Island, Alaska, with focal areas around 
the villages of Mekoryuk and Nash Harbor. Given the general inaccessibility of 
the island's interior and southern dunes region (i.e., lack of roads and prevailing 
dense fog during the summer months), a wide variety of additional plant species, 
more acclimatized to the island's dry and alpine tundra and sand dunes may 
have been in common use by the Cup'it in the past but have yet to be documented. 
Prior to historic contact, the majority of island residents resided on the south side 
of the island near the Cape Mendenhall area (i.e., dune portion of the island). 
After 1930, a general shift in island population to the north side of the island (i.e., 
area dominated by low-lying wet tundra) occurred, induced by the establishment 
of an island trading post, school and mission (Lantis 1946). There have been no 
attempts to date, to document differences in variety and use of indigenous plants 
within Nunivak's dune region. 

Extensive Native trail systems are known to have also once crisscrossed the 
island (Griffin 1999:333-334). Elders recall that trips through the island's interior 
were quite common before the island school was moved to Mekoryuk in 1940 
2nd the majority of Cup'it villages on Nunivak Island were forced to be aban¬ 
doned. Given the emphasis of the current Nunivak study on northern wet tundra 
areas, further research on indigenous plant use in other island vegetative regimes 
is needed to better understand traditional Cup'it plant use. Elders knowledgeable 
of traditional plant use on Nunivak remain few and younger generations have 
not expressed an interest in preserving this data. Except for the continuing harvest 
of a few popular plant species (e.g., Angelica lucida [wild celery], Rwnex arcticus 
[sour dock], Calthn palustris [marsh marigold], Rubus chatnaeinorus [cloudberry]), 
much of their knowledge is not being passed on and will likely disappear with 
the passing of today's elders. It is important that additional research efforts to 
record traditional use of plants in these areas occur before knowledge of such use 

l$®rgotten. 


NOTES 


The Cup it of Nunivak Island have a distinct culture and speak their own sub-dialect of 
up ik (Lantis 1984) known locally as Cup ig (Drozda 1994) and by linguists as Cux (Ham 
mtrich 1958, Woodbury 1984). It is the most distinct dialect within the ^up ik language 
amily a nd serves to highlight the isolation and uniqueness of the Cup it people. 

Cup'ig spellings of all plant and proper names are taken from the Cup ig 
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‘ The current 
dictions 
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ar y by Amos and Amos (1999) and have been placed in bold italics. 

Previously published Cup'ig names do not conform with current orthography (i.t., Amos 

ar *d Amos 1999). All i ■ M .| ‘ 
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